SCREEN REFLECTIONS

the theatre of multitudes who will never know any other.
Already in the great capitals it sets a standard that the living
stage must equal or excel. Ten years ago in London or New
York one could look through the theatre list and classify the
pkys in two groups. The first group, with most of the
current thrillers and comedies and the like, could be as well
done by the screen if it chose, with its new gift of words,
to undertake them. The second group, having some special
intellectual or poetic appeal, seemed to be marked out for
the stage alone. But in that short space of ten years the
position of the groups has been entirely changed. The first
is threatened with total extinction by the screen, which not
only presents realistic drama and realistic playing as well as
the stage but a good deal better. The second has to compete
with pictures of distinction and subtlety forecasting a poetry
of the screen, as well as with pictures of comic genius that
all the cultivated world runs to see. Such is the stride that
has been taken between 1931 and 1941 ; and again I record
it as a theatre man who has been able to turn screen spectator
with an open mind.
Three years ago on a winter evening I saw the first per-
formance on any stage of Thornton's Wilder's Our Town,
played in a Boston theatre before a half-filled house. It was
a sensitive play well acted, which after the doubtful week of
its opening went to New York and became the Broadway
hit of the year. Early this year (1941) the screen picture
Our Town came to London, and I liked it better even than
the original from which Wilder had written it. The reason
was that the no-scenery stage convention on which the
performance had been based seemed to me insufficiently
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